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“PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALZ THE LAND, UNTO AZL THE INHABITANTS THEREOF,”—Lev. 25: 10. 
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PROSPECTUS. 





“Taz AMERICAN JUBILEE” proposes a proclamation of 
“liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government, and 
the American People, the immediate and unconditional 
abolition of American Slavery. 

It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of becoming enslaved, and on behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be over 
thrown. 

It urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel. 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Scriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under 
foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the 
Federal Constitution, has either a moral or a political 
right to tolerate slavery, in any of the States belonging to 
the Federal Union, for a single day. 

“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.” —Consti- 
tution. 

“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management,” —Jefferson. 

It denies that “the reserved rights of the States” in- 
clude any such right as that of holding property in man, 
as’no such “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us 
that the Federal Convention would not permit the Con- 
stitution to recognize any such right.—Vide Madison 
Papers. 

It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits 
the States from maintaining slavery. 

“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And “No person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” — Constitution. 

It affirms that the Constitution was formed by “the 
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people of the United States,” (all of them,) “to secure the 
blessings of trperty for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinction of race or color. And 
hence, no portion of “the people of the United States” 
can be constitutionally enslaved, and the declared object 
of the Constitution requires the Federal Gevernment to 
“seeure the blessings of liberty” to each and all of 
them, 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes 
it is of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high 
professions, and the people have no alternative left them 
but to provide a better government for their protection, 
or become the serfs of the petty oligarchy of one or two 
hundred thousand slaveholders, who are now suffered to 
control and insult a great nation. 

The “American Jupiter” recognizes a “ higher law” 
than mere human enactments. It affirms, with all the 
great writers on Common Law, that “statutes against 
fundamental morality are void;” that “no human laws 
have any validity if contrary to the law of God, and such 
of them as are valid derive all their force, mediately, or 
immediately, from this original”.—lorrtrsour, 

On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence 
of any positive law in this country, establishing slavery ; 
from the known incompetency of the eolonial legislatures 
under British common law, to legalize it; from the ascer- 
tained illegality of the African slave trade, by which the 
colonies were supplied with slaves; and from the unanim- 
ous declaration of the thirteen original States, in the very 
act of establishing their independent governments, that all 
“just governments” are founded on the “inalienable 
right” of “all men” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” we affirm the absolute illegality of American 
slavery. We deny that it has any more legality in 
Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it is any more legal 
than the African slave-trade, or any other form of piracy 
and crime. 

The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, 
vindicate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the 
people to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing 
for a federal legislature, a federal judiciary, and a 
federal executive, that shall give them a national expres- 
sion and force. 














From the Christian & Citizen. 
ADDRESS 


Of the Liberty Party Convention of the State of 
New-York, at Canastota, May 31, 1854. 


To tHe Frienps oF Liperty.1n tHE Unirep 
Srates : Experiment has fully proved the inefficacy 
of all attempts to localize slavery or limit its exten- 
sion so long as those who make the attempt concede 
the legality of slavery, and the constitutional right 
of any of the States in the Union to tolerate or pro- 
tect it. The struggle on the Nebraska Bill has 
fully developed this truth, and has exhibited the lo- 
gical and philosophical demonstration of its truthful- 
ness. It has been succe*s*ully maintained by the 
slavery party in the U.S. Senate in the presence of 
the advocates of non-extension, and with scarcely a 
show of effort on their part to disprove it, that if the 
original States have a right to maintain Slavery, 
then the new States, when once admitted into the 
Union, being clothed with all the constitutional 
rights of the older States, have a right, by legisla- 
tion and, if need be, by changes in their State con- 
stitutions to do all that any of the older States may, 
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of right do, and that in despite of any ordinances of 
Congress, provisos, or conditions of admission im- 
posed upon them previous to their admission—that if 
admitted at all, they are admitted as equal States, 
having the same rights with the other States, and 
bound by no limitations or restrictions that do not 
equally rest upon each and upon all of them. 

This argument has not been met, and can not be 
met by any of the opponents of slavery extension, 
who concede the legality of slaveholding, and the 
right of any of the States under the Constitution to 
sanction or tolerate the practice. It is this argument 
that has silenced, or confounded, or rendered power- 
less every speech in Congress against the Nebraska 
bill with the single exception of that of Gerrit Smrra. 
It is this argument, either openly expressed or 
covertly implied, that has carried, so far as they have 
been carried, the votes of Northern members in fa- 
vor of the measure. It is the theory lying at the 
bottom of this argument—the theory that the origi- 
nal States have a constitutional right to maintain 
slavery—that has educated the Northern mind into 
a condition that could ever have tolerated the admis- 
sion of slave States ; and it is the same theory, with 
the precedents that have grown out of it.in the ad- 
mission of so many slave States, that now seduces, 
not only senators and representatives in Congress, 
but large numbers of their constituents at home into 
an endurance, if not into an approval of the Nebras- 
ka Bill. 

And we accordingly find that the speeches against 
the bill, not only in Congress but in popular assem- 
blies convened to protest against the measure, have 
been directed less against the criminality of slavery 
than against a violation of faith pledged in the Mis- 
souri Compromise. And the incompatibility of 
slavery with the Constitution has seldom, if ever 
been adverted to at all. The right of the old States 
to maintain slavery has been impliedly or expressly 
conceded by nearly all the opponents of the obnox- 
ious measure. So fatal a concession is, of itself, suf- 
ficient to account for their defeat. 

It may be said that the supporters in Congress of 
the Nebraska bill care little or nothing for the logi- 
cal argument, or the constitutional question, or the 
abstract principle philosophically involved in the 
case. Their recklessness and lack of moral principle 
we do not dispute. The school of political ethics 
in which they have been educated is sufficient to 
account for this. A generation of politicians trained 
in the theory and in the practice of moral compro- 
mise—a generation taught to respect the rights of 
the original States to maintain slavery, might be ex- 
pected to yield to the temptation to recognize or at 
least tolerate the same rights in new States! Their 
recklessness and demoralization do not appear to 
have carried them beyond this. 

But however regardless the politicians or the citi- 
zens of any republic may be of the logic or of the 
abstract principles which underlie public measures, 
the overruling’Providence, and the changeless laws 
of God by which political events and destinies ar 
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always determined, never disregard them, That 
Providence and those laws never fail to secure re- 
sults in strict accordance with the abstract principles 
that God has made the pillars of his throne, and 
from which no man and no nation may, with impu- 
nity, deviate. It has already cost the downfall of 
many great nations, it may yet cost the downfall of 
several more, to teach mankind this salutary and 
sublime lesson, but our faith in the Great TeacuER 
@ assures us that it will be effectually taught. 

We are in the midst, then, of instructive though 
painful and humiliating events. The great question 
forus and for the nation to decide is, Whether we 
will learn what we ought to learn, aid do what we 
ought to do, in season to save American Linerry by 
the overthrow of American Savery ! 

If any thing is to be learned from the combined 
lights of nature, reason, conscience, Scripture, history, 
and experiment, the friends of liberty in America 
may now be assured that the only way to maintain 
liberty in any part of the country is to overthrow 
slavery in every part of the country—that the only 
way to maintain owr own rights is to maintain the 
rights of our neighbors—that, if our present form of 
government enables us to do this, it is our duty and 
privilege to wield its powers for that end—that if it 
can not enable us to do this, it fails of securing the 
ends of a just government, and must be displaced by 
a better. In either case there is an arduous work 
before us to be accomplished. 

Our own confident belief is that our present na- 
tional Constitution is not only adequate to this 
task, but that it can not be administered, either in ac- 
cordance with its strict letter, or its living spirit, with- 
out the prohibition of slavery in all the States. 

We affirm that slavery is unconstitutional because 
it has always been illegal and criminal. The Consti- 
tution found Slavery illegal and did not attempt to 
make it legal; nor to make that constitutional which 
was criminal and illegal. 

We declare slavery to be illegal, because it is in- 
herently criminal, and crime can not be legalized. 
In this declaration we are fortified by the well-estab- 
lished maxims and principles of the common law. 
But waiving this, for the argument’s sake, we affirm 
the illegality of slavery according to the rules and 
concessions of slaveholding jurists themselves. We 
have their abundant testimony, in their judicial de- 
cisions, to the correctness of the principle that slave- 
ry is contrary to the law of nature, and that, if legal- 
ized at all, it can only be done by the intervention of 
local, municipial, positive law—and then we have 
the concessions of several of these same jurists, along 
with the statements of many slaveholding and pro- 
slavery statesmen to the undeniable historical fact 
that slavery came into this country and still exists 
here without the intervention of any such local, mu- 
nicipal, positive law. The illegality of slaveholding 
is thus proved by the leading jurists and statesmen 
who maintain and support slavery.* 

The entire legal history of the slave-trade and of 
British, Colonial, and American Slavery confirms 
these statements. The permit of Queen Elizabeth 
to John Hawkins, and the statute of George II. for 

uilating the trade to Africa, though claimed as 

athority for the slave-trade, were proved by Mr. 
Pitt, in Parliament, to have prohibited the slave- 
trade, by fort rt fraud, force, or violence in the 
istory of the Colonies proves that slavery 
sence of any statutes author- 
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* See decisions of Judges Porter, Mathews, ete., as cited in the 
“ American Slave Code”—also speeches of Senators Mason and Doug- 
as,and Representatives Smith and Bayly in Congress. 


izing it, and in Georgia in violation of laws express- 
ly forbidding it. And at no period of her history 
were any statutes enacted, defining the, relation of 
master and slave, and determining who were the 
slaves. Besides this, such statutes, had they been 
enacted, would have been unconstitutional, because 
contrary to the British constitution, the English 
common law, and the charters by which the power 
of the colonial legislatures was conferred and limited. 

By decision of Lord Chief-Justice Mansfield in 
the case of Somerset, in 1772, it was declared that 
slavery under the British Constitution and English 
common law was illegal. This decision was as 
binding upon the jurisprudence of the colonies as it 
was upon that of the mother country. This was 
only four years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Unless, therefore, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence or the articles of Confederation legalized slavery, 
which no one pretends, it is historically certain that 
there was no legalized slavery in the United States, 
at the time when the Federal Constitution was 
formed. 

The framers of the Constitution, as Mr. Madison 
testifies*would not permit it to recognize, even by 
remote implication, the dogma “ that man can hold 
property in man”—in other words, that slavery 
could possibly be legalized. 

The strict letter of the Constitution neither men- 
tions nor defines nor describes slaves or slavery, ex- 
cept in the clauses that exclude or forbid them, The 
living spirit, declared objects, and express provisions 
of the instrument cut up slavery, root and branch. 
Both in its letter and spirit, it promises the abolition 
of slavery, by promising to “secure the blessings of 
liberty.” It forbids the States to enact slave laws 
by forbidding them to “ pass any bills of attainder, 
or laws impairing the obligations of contracts.” It 





forbids all slaveholding by providing that “no per- 
son shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law.” It requires Congress to 
prevent slavery in the States by providing that “the 


Union a republican form of government.” 

There is, then, no lack of constitutional power in 
Congress to abolish slavery in the States. This rem- 
edy for the aggressions of the slave power is in the 
hands of the people of the free States who wield the 
power of majority, and by their votes for President, 
Vice-President, and members of Congress, can abol- 
ish slavery whenever they choose to do so. And it 
is the only remedy that can meet the exigencies of 
the times. It is now certain that there can be no 
security against slavery extension without the extinc- 
tion of slavery. No amendment of the Constitution 
is needed, and were it otherwise, it could not be 
amended without the consent of two thirds of the 
States, which can not be procured while half the 
States support slavery. A separation of the States 
would only be a substitute for the abolition of slav- 
ery, involving the political consent of the North to 
the continuance of Southern slavery, so long as the 
South chooses and is able to maintain it. It would 
be a desertion of the slave, in the guilt of whose en- 
slavement the North is involved, when the com- 
mandment of God to us is, “ Break every yoke.” It 
would require us to dismember the republic instead 
of preserving and saving it. It would involve the 
relinquishment to slavery of the vast regions that 
the North has itself dearly purchased—the Floridas, 
Texas, California, New-Mexico, the Louisiana pur- 
chase, the Mississippi Valley and the Mississippi 
River, at least the Southern portions of them, includ- 





ing the outlet of all our Western and North-west- 


United States shall guarantee to every State in the | 





esn country to the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic. 
But to this the people of the North must submit, 
OR ABOLISH SOUTHERN SLAVERY, or be 
THEMSELVES abolished by the slave power. 

Which of the three will they choose? In what 
direction will the intelligent and active friends of 
liberty guide and lead them? It may be taken for 
granted (may it not ?) that they will never more be 
seduced to lend their aid to delusive plans of schem- 
ing politicians or visionary enthusiasts, who have 
vainly talked of killing out slavery by localizing it, 
and of localizing it while giving it permission to live / 
May we not hope that the times of this ignorance 
have gone by, and that no earnest and true friend 
of freedom will, hereafter, under any seductive lure 
of union or desire of numbers and company, lend his 
influence or his vote to temporizing and worthless 
expedients that have only invited aggression, and 
brought the nation itself to death’s door? Will 
they not rally on these principles under the flag of 
the Liberty Party?!—the onty party that proposes 
the abolition of American slavery, as a work for the 
American government to accomplish. 

Let none of our faint-hearted friends falter, for 
fear of civil dissension and civil war. The only pru- 
dent and pacific policy—the only truly conservative 
course, is the abolition of slavery at the ballot-box, 
by Northern votes. He who counsels present sub- 
mission, delay, or hesitation, sows the seeds of a 
terrible and not far-distant civil and servile war. He 
who proposes a separation of the States, proposes a 
more difficult, dangerous, and belligerent remedy 
than the political abolition of slavery. ‘No one con- 
ceives of @ dissolution of the Union without conceiy- 
ing of a great probability, to say the least, of a civil 
war. And the only prospect of abolition, as the se- 
quent of dissolution, is the event or the apprelien- 
sion of a servile war, in which the slave must wosk 
out the problem of liberty without Northern aid— 
unless, indeed, the struggle for dissolution and the 
struggle for emancipation should both come at the 
same moment. 

But the political abolition of slavery by the Fede- 
ral Government might very naturally take place 


peacefully. The Northern vote for abolition would * 


hold out the hope for a preservation of the Union, 
and the hope of Union would be a bond of peace. 
Abolition would remove the only obstacle to a per- 
manent union, the only serious cause of dissension, 
in all our past history. A proclamation of abolition 
by the Federal Government and sustained by the 
entire North, would settle the question at once. 
The petty oligarchy of 120,000 slaveholders sur- 
rounded by slaves and non-slaveholders at home, 
would quietly submit. Not.five hundred slavehold- 
ers throughout the whole South could be spared 
from their own plantations and firesides, to enlist in 
an army of rebellion against the national govern- 
ment. 

Away, then, with the cowardly objection that an 
aet of emancipation could not be enforced. Let the 
North be united in the measure of abolishing slay 
ery and the act of abolition will be easier to execute 
than the anti-liquor law in any Northern State. The 
victims of King Alcohol are chiefly on the side ot 
their tyrant. Not so with the victims of slavery. 
A mob of drunkards might impede the execution of 
the temperance law. But the execution of the 
emancipation act would encounter no mobs of slaves 
Perhaps no law of Congress could be more easily 
executed than an act of abolition. The enforcement 


of the Fugitive-Slave Bill presents a far more diffi- 
cult case, If the slavery party could attempt en- 
slaying Northern men, it will be strange if the Liber: 
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ty party can not adventure the task of emancipating 
Southern men. 

The Constitution makes no provision for a disso- 
lution of the Union, but it does provide for the abo- 
lition of slavery. Dissolution would be revolution- 
ary. Abolition would prevent revolution, and no- 
thing else can, for the subjugation of the North by 
the slave power would assuredly produce revolution. 

A bloody revolution or peaceful abolition are the 
alternatives before us. Let the people of the North 
be made to see this, and they will be prepared to 
decide. 

Let information be diffused. Let the subject be 
discussed. Let the truth be proclaimed. Let the 
truth be obeyed. When the truth makes the nation 
free, it will be free indeed. 


eee . 


IS SLAVERY LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL ? 








WE have not offered and can not offer our little 
monthly sheet as a medium of circulating, to any 
extent, the argument on both sides of this question. 
Nearly all the journals in the country, pro-slavery 
and anti-slavery, are against us on this point, and 
very few of them.are open to owr side of the question. 
It does not devolve on us to circulate the generally 
prevailing sentiments on the subject, nor can there 
be any great necessity for it. Nevertheless we are 
willing to give our friend Henry Grew a brief space 
in our columns, Perhaps we could not better exhibit 
the common methods of disposing of this subject. 
We subjoin a few notes: 

‘“‘Dzan Brorner Goopgit: My judgment and my heart 
respond to your noble testimony against that infamous out- 
rage on God and man, American slavery. The end you 
propose, that is, to ‘ break every yoke and let the oppressed 
go free,’ is the only one which righteousness can approve. 
The means you adopt, let me respectfully and humbly say, 
demand a review. (1.) 

“To political action, of which ‘ religion (is) the true guide,’ 
I do not object. So far weagree. Whether or not the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which is the basis of political 
action, is a violation of that righteousness which constitutes 
the vitality of all true religion, is the question on which the 
friends of the slave dissent, (2.) 

“T have endeavored to examine the arguments offered to 
vindicate the Constitution from involving any compromise 
with the powers of darkness, without bias—with a single 
eye to truth. I still believe that the charge will stand 
against it in the judgment of the great day. I dare not set 
my seal to it. I believe the general sentiment is the true 
one, and that it violates God’s command not to return the 
servant that has escaped from his master. It contains a 
stipulation with the oppressor, which is a motkery of its 
general profession of regard to justice. (8.) A stipulation, on 
the pretext of the union of white men, which robs millions of 
colored men of their natural rights to liberty, (4.) leaving them 
not a single foot in our entire territory on which they can 
breathe the air of freedom! If a man can not act politically 
without swearing or affirming to such an unrighteous stipu- 
lation, political action is not a duty. (5.) 

“ Fot the truth’s sake, dear brother, I respectfully entreat 
you to review the argument by which you attempt to prove 
that slavery is ‘illegal and unconstitutional.’ (6.) 

“ Your argument substantially is, that what is not right 
is not Jaw or legal. (‘7.) That this is correct, in reference to the 
highest and most perfect import of the term law, is true. 
It is, however, an undeniable fact that the term is commonly 
applied in all countries to statutes enacted by the governing 
power, which are enforced by penal sanctions, whether those 

statutes are in strict conformity with righteousness or not, 
Accordingly we speak of tyrannical laws, unjust laws, ete. 
Indeed in your own argument you use the term ‘valid law, 
which certainly implies that there may be invalid law, and 
that some ‘frame mischief by a law.’ (8.) 

‘Now, the question is not whether or not any unrighteous 
enactment or law is morally binding, (for we agree that it is 
not,) but the question is whether or not individual or national 
contracts are to be understood according to the common ac- 
ceptation of the terms therein used, and in the sense mutually 
understood by the contracting parties ! (9.) Common-sense 








and common honesty give an aflirmative answer to this ques- 
tion, before which, it appears to me, that all the ingenious and 
elaborate arguments of Spooner, Smith, etc., must fall. (10.) 

“Facts are stubborn things. It is a fact that at the period 
of the framing of the Constitution, human beings were held 
in slavery, not indeed by ‘ common law,’ but by positive statute 
Taw, in various States. (11.) It isa fact that not only was 
it insisted upon by one party, that there should be provision 
made to secure the rendition of fugitive slaves, but that such 
provision was actually made for this specific purpose, in 
what is termed the fugitive clause of the Constitution, which 
requires that persons held to service shall be given up to those 
to whom such service is due, according to State laws. (12.) 
Such service is due from the fugitive slaves to their masters, 
according to State legislative enactments, which were re- 
cognized as /aws by the contracting parties. (13.) 

“It was a covenant with death and an agreement with 
hell, which ought not to stand a moment, but be instantly 
disannulled. ‘ My soul, come not thou into their secret ; into 
their assembly, mine honor, be not thou united’ O my 
brother, think of the heart-rending woes this single clause 
of the Constitution (explained by the legal tribunals and by 
the common-sense of the people in the land) has occasioned ; 
think how often it has dashed the sweet cup of liberty from 
the parched lips of humanity, ‘and plunged the rising 
hope still deeper in despair.’ (14.) 

_“ Yours for righteousness and humanity, 
“Henry Grew. 
“ PoiaDELputA, June 18, 1854.” 


NOTES EDITORIAL, 


(1.) Does our friend Grew state correctly our re- 
lative positions? -Undoubtedly he desires to see 
“every yoke broken and the oppressed set free,” but 
can he properly be said to “ propose” such an “ end,” 
when he does not believe that the government (in 
other words, the nation) has the lawful and consti- 
tutional power of doing so? How can he “ propose” 
an “end” which he does not believe they can ac- 
complish? A dissolution of the Union (if he pro- 
poses that) is not “ breaking every yoke, nor letting 
the oppressed go free.” It is leaving the oppressor 
and the oppressed alone. If our friend Grew can 
show the impossibility of doing the thing, that is 
another matter. But that impossibility must be 


shown. 
We differ, not in respect to the means only, but in 


respect to the end. We propose to “ break every 
yoke,” to suppress slaveholding. What does he 
“ propose” ? 

(2.) Then this is the point to be argued, involving 
the question whether we can “ break every yoke” or 
no, unless it be proposed (which we presume our 
friend Grew would not) to “break every yoke” by a 
violent revolution. 

(3.) All this is (as usual) affirmation without 
evidence. 

(4.) Where? In what clause of the Constitution 
do you find any distinction between white and 
colored? So far as that instrument is concerned, 
the blacks (on a change of comparative strength) 
might just as well claim it as their charter for en- 
slaving the whites. 

(5.) Aye! Friend Grew. But no body has ever 
yet shown that an oath to support the Constitution 
is an oath to support any such “ unrighteous stipu- 
lation.” There is no such thing in the bond. 

(6.) “Review it”? Why, Friend Grew, J have 
reviewed it, over and over again, and for ten years 
past have Been seeking in vain for some body to 
“review” my argument who could answer it. The 
only lawyer who ever attempted in print to answer 
me (or those who think with me) conceded, before 
he had done, that ‘‘ an honest” exposition of the Con- 
stitution would make it anti-slavery, and not pro- 
slavery. I closed the discussion by asking him to 
consent to “an honest” exposition hereafter. In 
public debate with lawyers, I never failed of carrying 
the vote of the audience with me, so long as any 








body could be found to meet me. Many an able 
whig and democratic lawyer who has been offered a 
fat fee to confront me, has declined the honor of 
making a fool of himself by attempting to defend 
the constitutionality of slavery. As demagogues or 
as politicians they might contradict me, but as 
lawyers they knew better. For twelve years. the 
arguments of Alvan Stewart, of myself, of Lysander 
Spooner, of Gerrit Smith, of Joel Tiffany, and others, 
have successively been published and widely circu- 
lated. Hosts of Whigs, of Democrats, of Free Soilers, 
and of Garrisonian abolitionists, would have been 
glad to have demolished our arguments. Why has 
it never been done? Why are the ablest lawyers so 
shy of it? JZ know that the majority of them, in 
extensive regions of country where the subject has 
been discussed, will not (when put upon their word 
of honor) deny the truth and soundness of my posi- 
tions. Very many of them have acknowledged it. 
The strongest points of my argument are fortified in 
detail by the concessions of the ablest jurists and 
statesmen of the country, I have a right to claim, 
and I do claim, that so far as the argument-is cor.- 
cerned, it has been a foregone conclusion for years, 
and that the views I hold have been impregnably 
fortified. 

(7.) This is only one of my arguments, and it 
stands on the same basis with the common LAw— 
the foundation of all civil law—the law that claims 
to dispose of statute law at its bidding—the law 
without which there could be no such thing as legal 
science, Of that law, my argument (as you call it) 
is only the repetition, taken from the pens of Coke, 
Lytelton, Fortescue, Noyes, Kent, and Blackstone. 
Did these men know nothing of civil Jaw? If so, 
then, but not otherwise, can your distinction between 
moral Jaw and civil law avail any thing for your 
purpose. 

But that is only one of my arguments. Consent- 
ing to waive ¢hat, for the argumefit’s sake, I have 
shown (both in my pamphlet of 1844 and in tho 
National Era recently) that even by the standards 
of legality laid down in the Southern courts, there 
is no legal slavery in any State in the Union. 

-(8.) In order to be understood, we must soime- 
times “ speak after the manner of men,” and give to 
words an imperfect meaning ; but when we would 
frame an exact argument, we must use them in their 
higher and true meaning. 

(9.) Friend Grew is not quite accurate in this 
statement of the legal rule of interpretation. There 
are two rival rules, alternately finding favor with the 
courts. (1.) The rule of “strict construction” goes 
“ according to the common acceptation of the terms 
therein used,” and allows of no going out of the in- 
strument into alleged historical facts to find out “the 
sense mutually understood by the contracting par- 
ties.” (2.) The “spirit-and-intent” rule brings the 
supposed “common acceptation of the terms” i the 
supervision of historical facts, showing “the sense 
mutually understood by the contracting parties.” 
Now these two rival rules (conflicting with each 
other) must not be jumbled together, as Mr. Grew 
confounds them. You must take one, and not the 
other; and it has been an hundred times shown that 
by either of these rules, the Constitution contains 
nothing pro-slavery. No body can find it by “ the 
common acceptation of the terms used” in the in- 
strument; and the moment you go to the histori- 
cal facts in search of “ the spirit and intent,” the 
Declaration of Independence and the spirit of liberty 
come in and control the exposigion. 

Judge Story, who had strongly laid dome the 
rule of “ strict construction,” and had insisted that 
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historical evidence was inadmissible, expressly set 
aside that rule in the Prigg case, and went over to 
the historical ground, where he had to falsify the 
facts and affirm (what Madison denies) that “the 
framers” intended to sanction slaveholding. And 
he openly set aside his own legal rules, declaring 
that he did so from political considerations, (the 
“ Union,” ete.) thus proclaiming his own perjury ! 

(10.) Those who read those arguments will find 
that the “common-sense and common-honesty” 
rules adverted to, will have to be set aside, after the 
manner of Judge Story, in order to evade the con- 
clusions of those writers ! 

(11.) The “stubborn fact” is notoriously and con- 


fessedly the reverse of this, as has often been proved | 


by the testimony of the ablest jurists and statesmen 
of the South—Judge Matthews, Judge Porter, Sena- 
tor Mason from Virginia, Mr. Baylys of Virginia, 
Mr. Toombs, Senator Douglas, (very recently,) all 
atlirming, with united voice, that slavery does not 
exist in any one of the States by “ positive law,” or 
“by statute law”; that it came in without any laws 
creating the relation ; and that no such statutes can 
now be found. It was on this ground that the 
Senate of the United States, as advised by Mr. 
Mason, refused to put a “jury trial” into the Fug 
tive-Slave bill, lest evidence should be required to 
prove the legality of slavery; and Mr. Mason said 
distinctly that he would not trust the courts (no! 
not even the federal courts) with that question. 

(12.) Where are the evidences of these state- 
ments? Mr, Madison flatly contradicts it. He says 
that on another clause the convention unanimously 
voted that the word “ servitude” should be stricken 
oul, and the words “service and labor” inserted, 
because the former term might be construed to 
apply to slaves, whereas the latter could be applied 
only to free laborers. Proof positive that the fugi- 
tve clause can uot apply, and was not intended to 
apply to slaves—if such men as Madison knew what 
they were doing. 

(13.) All wrong again. Nothing could be “ due” 
from slaves, who can make no contract, can incur 
no debt, and can owe nothing. 

And Mr. Madison affirms distinctly that he would 
not consent that the Constitution should sanction the 
idea that man can hold property in man, in other 
words, that it should sanction the idea of the legali- 
ty of slaveholding. 

(14.) “Ob! my brother” Grew! It is for you to 
“think of the heart-rending woes this single clause 
of the Constitution” (explained by the legal tribunals 
and by the [pro-slavery] sense of the people of the 
land, and precisely as you, yourself construe it)— 
“has occasioned!” Think of it! “I respectfully 
entreat you to review the argument” by which you 
thus unwittingly rivet the fetters of the slaves: yes! 
the only fetters that hold them! Just look at the 
ample powers of the Federal Government under the 
Constitution, (briefly recapitulated in the Prospectus 
of the Jubilee,) and say whether it is not time to 
“proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof,” instead of “ plunging still 
deeper in despair.” 








eee 
REPUTATION. 


Some seem emulous of securing two reputa- 
tions—a reputation with reformers, and a reputation 
with conservatists—a reputation with their contem- 
poraries, and a reputation with posterity. These 
have a hard task, and are most fatally defeated 
when they succeed hest. “ Woe unto you when all 
men speak well of you !” 
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Ovr “Prospectus,” on the first page, appears in 
every number, not to save type-setting, nor to fill out 
space, but because we wish it constantly before our 
readers for study and reference, as well as for the 
information of every one who may casually take up 


| any one of our papers. The extracts from the Consti- 


tution, etc., which it contains, should be learned and 
recited by rote, by all the children and youth of the 
free States. They should be printed on a card, and be 
placed, conspicuously, in every shop, store, hotel, and 
counting-room, where every body can read them. 
Wereceive frequent letters of inquiry, and encounter 
editorial challenges that would never have been penned, 
if the writers had but remembered the facts contained 


in our Prospectus. 
> QS 


BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING! 





Sugpscrizers to the Jusier, thus far, with a single 
exception, have desired to begin with the first number, 
We hope they will continue to do so. We keep, and 
intend keeping, a full supply of back numbers for this 
purpose, as well as for use as a tract for distribution, 
and for the accommodation of those who may wish to 
be furnished with missing numbers, or make up a file 
at the end of the volume. 

Our periodical is of a character that renders it desir- 
able that its stated readers should read the whole from 
the beginning. They will the better understand our posi- 
tions, and our reasons for them. Our brief allusions to 
passing events will not encumber them with stale news, 
but only enable them to preserve a connected chain of 
select facts, illustrating the discussions we are prose- 
cuting. 
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‘What good would it do” to restore the Missouri 
Compromise ? 

What good did the old Missouri Compromise ever 
do? We can think of but one thing. It originated 
a disgust against pro-slavery compromises and com- 
promisers that is not yet extinguished, and that is 
likely to be perpetuated. Should it again be forced 
upon the country by Northern “ dough-faces,” they 
must not wonder if they witness similar effects, Its 
restoration would show how one sinful compromise 
leads to another, till the compromiservis ruined. The 
lesson might be useful a thousand years hence, and 
on the other side of the globe. So much for its 
benefits. 

Now for its mischiefs—which may be easily read 
in the light of past history. The old Missouri Com- 
promise debauched the public conscience, and en- 
throned the “lower law” in the high places of the 
nation, instead of the “ higher law.” ‘The inevitable 
consequence (by the operation of laws of mind as 
efficacious as the laws of matter) has been the entire 
series of pro-slavery aggressions up to the present 
time, not excepting the Nebraska bill itself. Some 
such result was as certain, thirty-four years ago, as 
it is now. It needed only a slight acquaintance with 
the first rudiments of political science to foresee this. 
Tt necds uvihing more to foresee the similar effects 
of repeating the same measure now. 




















If the friends of liberty and progression consent 
to a restoration of the Missouri Compromise, they 
throw themselves into the rapids of the pro-slavery 
Niagara, just above the cataract, and there is no 
possibility of their escape. Having consented to 
make one compromise with slavery, it will be easier 
for them to make another, and another, and another, 
So long as any thing shall be left them to compro- 
mise, 

Then, again, “what good would it do” to make 
another “compromise” with an antagonist whose 
words and acts proclaim that he will not be bound 
by any compromise? If a compromise forced upon 
the North by the South could not bind the South, 
how shall the South be bound by a compromise 
forced upon it by the North? If you say, “ We will 
hold them to it by numerical or physical force,” why 
not employ the same numerical and physical force 
for the relief of the bondmen, whose wrongs are in- 
finitely greater than ours, and so do up the whole 
business at once? Why make the same outlay to 
prune off an unsightly branch that would suffice to 
dig up the roots ? 

Suppose the Missouri Compromise were restored 
to-day. We should only be carried back to where 
we were a year ago; but with this difference—the 
opponents of slavery-aggression-had not then con- 
sented to the bonds that enthralled the North, but 
now the fetters would have been forged and riveted 
by their own hands. 

As matters now stand, the Northern masses feel 
relieved from the obligations of the old compromise, 
and they are beginning to breathe freely. Restore 
it by their own action, as is proposed, and their sub- 
jugation is Completed. 

It were worse than idle to talk of their ever doing 
any thing against slavery, after such a retrograde 
step, under the abused name of “progress.” Te 
promise, as some do, that they will go for a restora- 
tion of the Missouri Compromise first, and for the 
abolition of slavery afterward, is to promise that they 
will act in bad faith toward those with whom they 
enter anew into the compromise, which (if it ever 
meant or ever can mean any thing) means that 
slavery shall be let alone, South of the line, on con- 
dition that it shall never come North of the line. 
When we see a man eager for driving a bargain 
with Apollyon to-day, and promising to fight hin: 
as bravely as Bunyan’s pilgrim to-morrow, we maj 
be permitted to question the certainty of his prow. 
ess, and his prospects of securing divine succor. 

The old Missouri Compromise never contributeé 
the weight of a feather toward keeping slavery out 
of the territory North of the line. On the contrary 
(as already noticed) it introduced moral and_politi- 
cal causes which made it inevitable that slavery 
should, one day, cross that line northward. A re- 
newal of that compromise, even were it mutually 
agreed upon, (the very idea of a compromise,) would. 
be equally useless now, and equally productive of 
evil. If slavery is to be kept out of Kansas and 
Nebraska, it must be by a spirit that admits of no 
compromise, but wages war with slavery, South as 
well as North of the line. 

If the object be to patch up the old alliance be- 
tween Slavery and Freedom, for the benefit of the 
former at the expense of the latter, then the pro- 
posed rally of progressives and conservatists, aboli- 
tionists and Castle-Garden Union Safety Committee- 
men, for the restoration of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and upon a platform “ excluding anti-slavery, 
whether upon a broader or narrower scale,” is_pre- 
cisely the measure adapted to the crisis. The wit 
of man might be challenged to devise a better. But, 
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if the object be the reverse of all this, then the mea- 
sure is, above all things, to be deprecated and re- 
jected. 

With or without the Missouri Compromise, no 
earthly means or measures short of the- abolition of 
slavery itself, or the armed occupancy and defense 
of Kansas and Nebraska by stern and uncompro- 
mising friends of freedom, can keep slavery out of 
those territories. Why, then, seek to restore the 
Missouri Compromise, which, for any desirable pur- 
pose, would be the fifth wheel of a coach? Why 
expend time, breath, ink, paper, and money, to drum 
up a great political party on so paltry an issue? 
Why divert the attention and absorb the sympathies 
and exhaust the energies apd wear out the courage 
of a great people with such miserable and meaning- 
less expedients, at a time when they have their hands 
full—or ought to have—with manly, earnest, and 
tangible warfare with slavery ? 

Much do we over-rate the intelligence and shrewd 
common-sense of the Northern masses, if, to any 
great extent, they are to be wheedled with transpa- 
rent humbugs of this character. If the manufac- 
turers and managers of political parties imagine that 
capital is to be made out of such moonshine, let 
them try it with whatever of “success” may betide 
them. But let earnest and God-fearing abolitionists at- 
tend the business before them, reserving their politi- 
cal strength for a struggle more worthy of their holy 
cause, and more likely to find favor with God and 
with wise and true men. 
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*COMPROMISES OF THE CONSTITUTION.” 





In the proceedings of several important public 
meetings held recently, we notice resolutions repu- 
diating “all compromises with slavery except the 
compromises of the Constitution” ! 

A very broad eaceplion, if, as we presume, the 
commonly-received expositions of *the Constitu- 
tion are intended. What are they? The pretended 
fugitive-slave clause is one of them. The supposed 
constitutional right of the States to maintain slavery, 
and of the slaveholders to hold slaves, is another. 
These compromises with slavery, it seems, are still 
to be held inviolate! What more could the slave- 
holders and the slave power desire? What more 
have they ever claimed? What compromise with 
slavery have we ever had, that has not naturally, if 
not necessarily, grown out of these supposed consti- 
tutional compromises ? 

Pro-slavery legislation, diplomacy, and jurispru- 
dence, by the Federal Government, from first to last, 
have grown out of these supposed “compromises of 
the Constitution” with the “State rights”—“ rights 
of property’—* Southern rights’—* Southern in- 
terests,” etc., etc., wrapped up in them, demanding 
the constitutional protection implied in their sup- 
posed constitutional recognition, and calling for all 
the Congressional provisions, adjustments, and (if 
need be) compromises incident to the security and 
regulated exercise of other constitutional rights. 
Slavery-extensions, Missouri Compromises, protection 
of domestic coastwise slave-trade, fugitive-slave bills, 
aye, and Nebraska bills, and much more in the same 
line yet in expectancy, follow the alleged compro- 
mises of the Constitution as naturally as the shadows 
on the sun-dial follow the sun. It needs no seer to 
predict that so long as the North recognizes the 
former, she will obtain no substantial remedy for 
the latter. Excrescences might be pared off—warts 
and wens displaced—the Fugitive-Slave bill made 


less offensive and wopopular, by granting a jury- 


trial, (as the slave power itself would provide, if its 
desperation were not hastening on its destruction ;) 
but nothing more. So that an adherence to “the 
compromises of the Constitution” with slavery 
amounts to much the same thing as an adherence to 
all the other compromises with slavery that have 
grown out of them. Such resolutions amount to 
little or nothing at all. 

No! gentlemen, (Free-Democrats, progressive 
Whigs, anti-Nebraska men, or whatever you may 
choose to call yourselves,) if you would prove your- 
selves “ practical business men,” and competent to 
meet the pressing wants of the times, you must go 
further—much further than all this! At a time 
when the slave power has actually and openly repu- 


| diated all compromises with freedom by annulling 


its own Missouri Compromise, when in its Fugitive- 
Slave bill (and wherever it has occasion) it tramples 
all constitutional restrictions contemptuously under 
foot, the champions of liberty—if it has any—must 
promptly accept the issue, and cast ald compromises 
with slavery to the winds, especially the imaginary 
“compromises of the Constitution,” from whence all 
other compromises spring. Unless you do this, you 
might as well “ confess judgment,” and capitulate to 
the enemy at once, and on his own terms. Unless 
you can make up your minds to do this, and to abide 
by it, and carry it out faithfully, you have no moral 
right to come before the people of the North and 
ask their suffrages on any issues connected with 
questions between slavery and freedom. You can 
do nothing for them, and an hour’s honest reflection 
must convince you that you can not. It may be a 
very pleasant amusement for such of you as are 
politicians to get up and manage a political party. 
It may be very convenient for some of you to get into 
the snug official situations that are to be picked up 
occasionally by the process. But, for pity’s sake, 
don’t let considerations of this sort tempt you to trifle 
with the hopes and the interests of sacred liberty, 
by leading the people upon a track so deceptive and 
so hopeless. Strike for liberty at once, by the direct 
and prompt overthrow of slavery, or retire from the 
field and let men of more earnestness and backbone 
take your places. Hitherto you have done nothing, 
and, acting on the same policy, you can do nothing 
hereafter. The storm thickens—the battle waxes 
hotter and hotter. Not to make vigorous advances 
is to insure defeat. “If ye have contended with the 
footmen and they have wearied you, what will ye do 
in the swellings of Jordan”? 

“But what shall we do with the Constitution ?” 
Do withit? Make it “ secure the blessings of liberty,” 
as it promises to do, or cast it to the winds, Make it 
“ guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government,” or trample it under foot. Be- 
fore you say any thing again about its “ compro- 
mises” with slavery, put your finger upon them, and 
tell us what they are. Scrutinize them by the strict 
letter, and they will vanish. Construe them by the 
living spirit, and you can not find them. Study 
the legal history and the legal tenure of slavery, 
and you will see that no constitutional “compro- 
mises” could have been made with Southern slavery 

‘any more than with Southern duelling, or gambling, 
or lynching, nor any more than with Northern or 
Southern larceny and sheep-stealing. Have the 
courage to examine, and render a true verdict. 


—— © © ¢————_- 


Tux love of reputation js as ensnaring and as 
deceptive as the love of money, It will as frequently 
lead to apostasy from acknowledged principles and 


a sacrifice of moral integrity, 




















“INALIENABLE RIGHTS” “SELF- 
EVIDENT.” 


—_—_—_— 


So says the national Declaration. But who be- 
lieves a word of it 3 

Slaveholders do not. And they are coming to 
avow their disbelief, pretty distinctly. 

The supporters of slavery do not; unless it be 
with the faith that is without works, and dead, being 
alone. 

Those who enter into compromises with slavery 
do not. They consent to the attempted alienation 
of the most important human rights, even those 
enumerated in the national Declaration expressly 
as being inalienable. 


Do those abolitionists who admit the possibility — 


of legalizing chattel slavery, believe in the doctrine 
of inalienable human rights ? 

Undoubtedly they think they do, and they will, 
perhaps, be offended as well as startled by the ques- 
tion. But let them candidly examine the matter, 
and ascertain whether or no they ever have intelli- 
gently and practically embraced the doctrine of 
inalienable rights, as laid down in the national 
creed. Look at it: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men 
are created equal, and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

What does this language mean? What is it 
that is affirmed ? 

That is “inalienable” which can not be lawful» 
alienated or taken away. Or, more literally, which 
can not be alienated or taken away at all. The De- 
claration did not say that these rights were not 
often violated and trampled in the dust. It con- 
templated that very fact, and in view of it affirmed 
that the right, however denied and violated by 
legislative acts, nevertheless remained entire and 
unimpaired ;. that it was not and could not be an- 
nihilated, alienated, or taken away. It was not in 
the power of any government, however unjust or 
despotic, to do any such thing, for it could not be 
done. It was impossible in the nature of things. 

Notice still further, the Declaration does not say 
that those rights ought to be “inalienable.” It 
affirms that they are, in fact, so. It was not a de- 
claration of a mere moral truth, as distinguished 
from a political or legal truth. The document was 
distinctively a political and legal one, laying down 
with precision the exact nature and functions of 


civil law and civil government, what they were, ° 


and what they were not; what they could do, and 
what they could not do. In this document it is 
that we find the affirmation that the right of “ add 
men” to “ liberty” is “ inalienable ” by the govern- 
ment; that it can not be alienated ; that it can not 
be taken away. In other words, that it is impossible 
to legalize slavery. 

In no stronger or more explicit language was 
the impossibility of legalizing slavery ever expressed. 
It is parallel, in this respect, to the oft-repeated 
axioms of the English common law, in accordance 
with which Lord Mansfield, in the Somerset case, 
decided that there was no legalized slavery in Eng- 
land. No marvel that the courts in Massachusetts 
decided that the common law and the Declaration 
superseded the necessity of an act of abolition there. 
No wonder that James Madison, in the convention 
that formed the Constitution, would not permit 
that instrument to insinuate, even by implication, 
the possibility of holding property in man. 

Is it not high time for all abolitionists, nay, for 
all American citizens, to receive the doctrine of 
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— 
man’s inalienable right to liberty, and apply that 
doctrine to the case of the enslaved { 

Is it not high time for freemen to rally for poli- 
tical action on that “ basis”? Except the remnant 
of the Liberty party, we know of no such party at 
preserit. Progressive Whigs and - Free-Democrats ! 
what say you? Is the American Declaration of 
“self-evident truths” too “ultra” and “ impracti- 
cable” for you? Remember, it is a declaration of 
the impossibility of legalizing slaveholding! Can 
you “go it”? If not, what will you do? Will 
you compromise away the “ Declaration” ? 


— *@¢ —_———_— 


PROGRESS OF SUB-DIVISION. 





Puiosorners have speculated upon the “ infinite 
divisibility of matter.” Whether any of them have 
taught the “infinite divisibility of morals, and of 
moral responsibilities,” we are not informed; but 
we have been led to think that some people prac- 
tise, in ‘heir political pursuits, upon some theory 
of tb kind. 

\s no particle of matter, it is said, is so small 
/,av it can not be made smaller by sub-division, 
io no political position or measure, it would seem, 
can embody so little of moral rectitude that it can 
not be further reduced, by another sub-division or 
compromise. And the process of sub-division seems 
to be going on, ad infinitum, till ordinary moral 
pptics, not well trained in microscopic observations 
of the kind, are unable to detect any thing of moral 
rectitude remaining. Our national existence com- 
menced with a bare temporary tolerance of slave- 
holding ; that is, it was not actually and promptly 
suppressed, as it should have been. This was the 
first “compromise,” de facto, the first sub-division 
in which we seemed to have parted with only an 
infinitesimal paring or scraping of our national recti 
tude. One slice after another has been clipped off, 
till only an infinitesimal mote of our original boast 
und glory seems remaining. But the rage for fur- 
ther sub-division seems as rampant as ever; and, at 
the moment when the enemy who has devoured us, 
piece-meal, by sub-division, repudiates sub-division, 
and clutches for the whole of the remaining mote, 
our valiant champions are defending us by demand- 
ing a return to the policy of sub-division ! 

There runs a nursery legend of a remote age and 
country, in which fatted pigs, ready dressed and 
roasted, were wont to run merrily about the streets, 
with knives and forks sticking in their backs, and 
squealing out melodiously; “Come, eat me!” It 
strikes us that an artistic representation of this 
scene would be an appropriate emblematic device 
for the political party that, at a time like this, 
should propose a defense of national rectitude and 


_liberty by a return to the practice of compromises. 


No journal devoted to such a policy should be un- 
adorned with such an engraving at its head. But 
the pig is so nearly eaten up already, that there is 
scarcely enough of it left to squeal. 
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JEFFERSON ON THE MISSOURI 
RESTRICTION. 


Tue Washington Union, of February 18, repub- 
lishes extracts of Jefferson’s Correspondence in 
1819-20, in favor of the admission of Missouri 
without restriction, and against the Northern re- 
strictionists, whom he regards as successors of the 
Federalists, acting less from moral or benevolent 
considerations than from sectional, factious, and elec- 
tioneering purposes, | 

Contrasting these letters with Mr, Jefferson’s Notes 














on Virginia and his Ordinance of 1787, we are led 
to make two observations concerning them. 

1, The decline of anti-slavery feeling in such men 
as Jefferson, Madison, Pinckney, and Clay, as they 
grew older, affords melancholy evidence and illustra- 
tion of the hardening effects of a course of sin, espe- 
cially when continued in from motives of worldly 
expediency, after the sinfulness of the course had 
been distinctly perceived and deeply felt. At one 
period Mr. Jefferson could tremble for his country, 
in anticipation of the divine judgments against 
slavery. But, by continuance in the sin, he came to 
anticipate disaster to his country, from a repetition 
of his own former measure for diminishing the 
strength and checking the growth of the slave sys- 
tem. He began as a mere non-extensionist. He 
ended an extensionist, one of the most natural things 
in the world, as we may see daily. 

2. The language of Mr. Jefferson toward the non- 
extensionists of 1819-20, and the motives he attri- 
butes to them, show us how little moral influence 
Northern men can exert upon Southern slaveholders 
while they occupy the low ground of. mere non-ex- 
tension. It is taken for granted that moral prin- 
ciple and philanthropy, if these were the inciting 
and guiding influences of such efforts, would lead to 
something more than an effort to prevent “ the mere 
passage of slaves from one State to another.” On 
this point Mr. Jefferson is emphatic, declaring it “a 
trick of hypocrisy.” “It is Nor a moral question,” 
says he, “ but one merely of power. Its object is to 
raise a geographical principle for the choice of a 
President, and the noise will be kept up until that 
is effected.” 

This is the very natural effect of that sort of 
moderate abolitionism that thinks to conciliate slave- 
holders by relinquishing all hold upon their con- 
sciences. 





CONSOLIDATION. 





Correction.—In our July number, page 23, first 

column, 31st line from bottom, instead of “in des- 
pite of slave legislation,” read “ State legislation.” 
What we intended to say was this: 
_ “Mr. Juge claims the principle and the precedent of 
the Fugitive-Slave bill as a sufficient warranty for the 
Congressional establishment of slaveholding in all 
the States, in despite of State legislation.” 

We avail ourselves of this correction and repetition 
to reaffirm the logical correctness of Mr. Juge; and 
we add that he might have applied the remark to 
the act of 1793, as well as to that of 1850, if it be 


“enforced in the case of fugitives from slavery. No 


part of the Southern slave code is more revolting or 
more incompatible with religion, humanity, morality, 
and republican institutions, than the enforcement of the 
return of fugitive slaves. No professedly Christian 
people can make the slightest pretensions to either 
civil or religious freedom who live under and submit 
to enactments so despotic and so directly prohibiting 
the most sacred duties enjoined in the Scriptures. If 
Congress can impose upon the free States this crown- 
ing and culminatiag diabolism of the slave code, 
undoubtedly it can impose all its preliminary requi- 
sitions. If it can enslave one man on the free soil of 
New-England, New-York, and Ohio, it can enslave 
another, and another, and another. It can enslave 
all of them. Yet this federal prerogative has been 
claimed and exercised for sixty years ! 

Talk of “ consolidation?” Object to the abolition 
of Southern slavery by Congress, on the ground that 
it would involve “consolidation?” So far as the 
slave question is concerned, the Federal Government 





has been, de facto, a consolidated government, under 
every one of its successive administrations, and that 
consolidated power has been wielded in support of 
slavery. 

This “consolidation” will continue, and must of 
necessity continue, so long as the Federal Union and 
slavery continue. 

The only “ practical” question is, whether our con- 
solidated Federal Government shall continue to wage 
war against Liberty, or whether it shall be wielded 
to overthrow stavery. It can not be natural. 
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A FABLE WITH A MORAL, 


Two cats, who were understood to be entitled to 
equal portions of cheese, disputed which of their twa 
pieces was the biggest, and applied for the arbitra- 
tion of the monkey. Hearing the complaint of the 
original plaintiff in the case, the monkey bit off and 
devoured a mouthful of the defendant’s cheese, to 
make the two pieces equal, The defendant alleged 
that too much had been taken, and so turned plain- 
tiff. The monkey then bit from the other side, and 
with a similar result. And so the process went on 
till both the pieces were eaten up by the monkey. 

The process of compromising away truth and 
rectitude, in politics, is a similar one. So long as 
the Tempter can make out a difference in degrees of 
truth and rectitude in two political parties, so long 


he can persuade the compromiser to choose between _ 


them, while he manages to keep them out of posses- 
sion of what they are seeking after, and constantly 
diminishes the quantity of it, in both parcels, till the 
whole of it disappears, and leaves them famished. 


—_——> 6 aa 


“CLAIMS OF THE NEGRO:” A THREEFOLD 
ARGUMENT. 





Tue “address of Frederick Douglass, before the 


| literary societies of Western Reserve College,” at the 


late commencement was devoted to the “claims of 
the negro,” his claim to manhood—his claim to a 
common ancestry with the rest of mankind. We 
have read it, as published in F. Douglass’ paper of 
July 21. It is a masterly production, and does 
honor, not only to the speaker and to the class he 
represents and defends, but likewise to the college 
whose literary societies were so discerning and so 
fortunate as to secure for their anniversary so rich 
and valuable a literary production. The speaker 
handles the reputedly learned and scientific calum- 
niators of his race as a giant would have handled 
pigmies. They are not merely dwarfed—they are 
reduced to invisibility in his presence. We finished 
the reading with this thought uppermost in our 
minds—the argument is three-fold. 

First, there is the argument contained in the 
speech itself, an argument which, whether presented 
by a white or a colored man, is sufficient to settle 
the question, if there were any to settle. But, 
Second, there stands the man himself, exhibiting the 
noblest powers of a man, to all who have manhood 
enough to know wherein manhood consists, Third. 
We see here the manly recognition of his manhood, 
by an audience competent to judge. Literary insti- 
tutions and societies are not in the habit of inviting 
apes and baboons to interest and instruct them on 
commencement occasions. Refined and intelligent 
audiences would not be likely to flock to such exhi- 


‘bitions, and to sit with delight for an hour, drinking 


in intellectual repasts from such sources. If the 
chosen and acceptable instructor on that occasion 
were less than a man—a fair specimen of a man, 
too, what estimate could we make of the pupils ? 
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As to the “claim of the negro” to equal manhood 
and common brotherhood, it is a long time since we 
have tried to cherish any respect for those who pre- 
tend to dispute it. We write them down for dis- 
semblers or blockheads. If there are any articulat- 
ing bipeds in human shape, whose manhood we 
could be tempted to question, these are the speci- 
mens. Yet we rejoice at such demonstrations as 
that at Western Reserve College. It was the man. 
hood, not of the negro race, after all, but of their 
Anglo-Saxon brethren, that received the most needed 
and gratifying proof and illustration, on that occa- 
sion. As one of that branch of the human family: 
we are quite proud of it, and record it as containing 
evidence of their capability of Christian civilization 
and “elevation in this country.” They are making 
encouraging progress in Ohio. 
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THE PROCESS OF “LEGALIZING” SLAVERY 
IN AMERICA: KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA, ETC. 


Tne unaccountable tradition that the slavery exist- 
ing in this country has, somehow or another, some- 
where or another, at some time or another, and by 
some competent authority or another been legalized 
and incorporated into the “institutions” of the coun- 
try, has become so deeply impressed upon the public 
mind that it seems almost a hopeless task to attempt 
the eradication of it. But tt must be done, and it 
can be done here, as a similar work was done in 
England. For this purpose the history of the sup- 
posed legal tenure of the slave-trade and of slavery 
has been presented in detail. It has been shown 
that every step of the process, from beginning to end, 
has been illegal, that the political and judicial his- 
tory of the country renders it absolutely certain that 
slavery never has been legalized here, or incorporat- 
ed into our political “institutions,” and that it 
never can be while our present institutions continue, 
nor until the organic structure and basis of our na- 
tional government and national existence shall have 
been overthrown. We have challenged a refutation 
of these statements, and demanded “ when, where, 
how, and by whom, was American slavery ever 
legalized ?”* 

No one has attempted to dispute these statements, 
or to answer these questions, and yet the old tradi- 
tionary impressions, like those inspired by the gob- 
lin tales of the nursery, remain. “The case does 
not seem one for logic,” says an editor, while he ig- 
nores the prominent facts. The earth has so long 
been flat, and at rest, in the center, with sun, moon, 
and stars rolling round it, the church has so long be- 
lieved it, the courts have so long affirmed it, and 
every body so plainly sees and knows it, that the de- 
monstrations of “ impracticables” and lunatics may 
well be dismissed without attention, Low can it be 
credible that so many persons should so long have 
been held as slaves, and that such respectable gen- 
tlemen and pious Christians should so long have 

been slaveholders, unless some competent legal au- 
thority and some valid and authentic laws had in- 
vested them with the legal right of so doing ? 

Add to all this, the dimness and obscurity (to 
_most men) of our past history, with their blind ven- 
eration of the past, and no degrading superstition 
could need for ils promulgation the shadows of a 
darkness and awe more congenial than that which 
enshrouds the claims of ancestral and “ inherited” 
slaveholding. 

Thus difficult is it to make people understand 








* See Letters of Wm, Goodell in the National Era, 


how slavery could have been introduced into good 
old Virginia and Maryland, without the sanctions of 
law. 

Come, then, fellow citizens, rub open your eyes-— 
turn from the dim past to the sun-lit present, and 
see how slavery is going into Kansas and Nebraska, 


| now, before your own eyes, without and against law. 


See how it is going into California, New-Mexico, and 
Utah in the same manner. We must repeat, here, 
some items of passing intelligence, recorded else- 
where in illustration of other truths. The following 
is a resolution adopted by squatters in Kansas: 

“That we recognize the institution of slavery as ALREADY 
EXISTING in this territory, and recommend to slaveholders 
to introduce their property as early as possible.” 


And here comes an editorial paragraph from Mis- 
souri : | 

“They (the slaveholdérs) have as much right to go upon 
Kansas territory with their slaves and other property, as 
any fanatical son of New-England, and this right they will 
assert at all hazards,”—St. Louis Republican, 

So, you see, there is to be no legislation, no adjudication, 
even, preliminary to slaveholding in Kansas; but the dis- 
ciples of Atchison are to cross right over into that territo- 
ry with their slaves, and hold them in bondage there by vir- 
tue of their Bowie-knives and revolvers.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


Look next into California, where slavery is ex- 
pressly excluded by the constitution, as it was by 
charter in Georgia. Slavery is going into it just as 
steadily, as openly, and as quietly as if the constitu- 
tion had provided for it. Look at New-Mexico and 
Utah, into which, as travellers tell us, the “ peculiar 
institution” is in process of introduction in the ab- 
sence of law. 

This, and nothing else, is, historically, the “ legal 
tenure of slavery” in all our slave States. It exists 
by virtue of Bowie-knives and revolvers, chains, thumb 
screws and fetters, drivers’ whips, iron collars, and 
blood-hounds. All the “legal science” that there 
is on the side of slaveholding, to redeem it from 


the character of “ piracy and man-stealing,” reside in 
these. Let all biblical expositors, constitutional ex- 


pounders, and constructors of political platforms take 
notice. 

Judge McLean, in the M’Querry slave case, was driv- 
en into a virtual concession of all this. Mr. Birney, 
as counsel for the alleged fugitive slave, maintained 
and proved that there was no positive law establish- 
ing slavery in Kentucky. He claimed, therefore, 
since even the Southern courts had held that slavery 
could exist only by positive law, that the fugitive 
should be released. And how, think you, did Judge 
McLean, in his written decision, returning the fugi- 
tive, get rid of this argument? Was it by citing or 
alleging any positive law of Kentucky or Virginia, 
establishing slavery? No! What then? Why, 
in direct contradiction to the time-honored maxims 
of the common Jaw, and to the decision of Southern 
courts, he maintained that the custom could be le- 
galized by the mere fact of “ long-continuance!” In 
this way it is expected that slavery is to become le- 
galized in Kansas and Nebraska—provided Nortb- 
ern settlers do not repel it, by opposing force to 
force. According to Judge McLean’s doctrine, not 
only slaveholding, but sheep-stealing, highway rob- 
bery and arson might, in time, become legal, in any 
State in the Union, by the single circumstance of 
“long continuance!” What absurdities,-what law- 
lessness, What atheism, what blasphemies have to be 
uttered in defense of the dogma of legalized slavery ! 

——* 06¢——— 
Tue love of reputation is as selfish, as mean, and 


as degrading as any other selfish passion. There is 





nothing that makes men more hypocritical or servile. 


“TW IS EASIER TO DO BETTER.” 


Our excellent and able friend Greeley, of the Vew- 
York Tribune, is, we think, entitled to the credit of 
the suggestive motto at the head of this article. It 
was some weeks since that, in noticing the proposal 
of some one to agitate for a repeal of the Fugitive- 
Slave bill, Mr. Greeley remarked, “Z¢ is easier to do 
better”—meaning, as he explained himself, that it 
was easier to procure an amendment of the bill, pro- 
viding for a jury-trial of persons claimed as fugitives, 
than it would be to procure a repeal of the bill. 
Though we could not agree with Mr. Greeley, that it 
would be either easier or better to take the course he 
suggested, in that particular casé, yet the thought 
struck us with great force, that it is easier, in enter- 
prises of moral and political reformation, to secure 














the better or higher object of pursuit than to secure 
the inferior or lower. A number of illustrations oc- 
curred to us. We shall venture to mention some of 
them, though Mr. Greeley may not recognize any 
more aptness in some of them than we did in his. 

1, Whenever we think of the long-protracted but 
perfectly futile efforts to prevent the extension of slav- 
ery, the sentiment of Mr. Greeley rushes resistlessly 
upon us—“J¢ is easier to do better.” It would be 
far better to abolish slavery where it now exists, and 
thus not only prevent its extension into new States 
and territories, but break the yoke of those now held 
in bondage in the old slave States. [t would be 
easier to do a possible than an impossible thing, and 
it is possible to abolish slavery, but mot possible to 
let it live without letting it live in its own proper na- 
ture, and letting the pestilence of its breath pollute 
the atmosphere around it—which involves its exten- 
sion. 

2. It has a thousand times been proposed to ame- 
liorate the condition of the slaves, to reform the 
abuses of slavery, to retain the tenure of human 
chattelhood, and yet secure to the slaves the good 
treatment due from man to his fellow man. The 
thing has never been done, because it never can be 
done. “Jt is easier to do better”—to “ break every 
yoke and let the oppressed go free,” as God has com- 
manded. 

3. It has been proposed to educate and prepare 
the slaves for freedom ; a thing that can not be done 
while they remain in slavery. “Jt is easier to do 
better.” 
cated then, 

4, It has been proposed to “kill out slavery” by 
“non-extension,” amelioration, ete.,—a thing never 
yet accomplished, ‘“J¢ és easier to do better”—and, 
by direct action, abolish slavery, as has often been 
done. | 

5. It has often been maintained that a gradual 
abolition of slavery would be safer, easier, and more 
beneficial than immediate abolition. But experi- 
ment has abundantly proved that “it is easier” 
(safer, and more beneficial) “ to do better,” by abolish- 
ing slavery at once. 

6. Colonization has been proposed as a remedy for 
slavery. Here, again, the maxim that “ é¢ és easier 
to do better”—by emancipation on the soil, is too 
palpably in place to require proof or illustration. 

7. A world of noise, commotion, agitation, and 
effort, have been expended, in fruitless efforts to pre- 
vent “the encroachments of the slave power.” “It 
is easiér to do better” by the overthrow of slavery 
itself. Suppose the Pomfret farmers, in Putnam’s 
day, instead of associating themselves to’ hunt and 
kill the wolf that committed nightly depredations 
upon their sheep-folds, had only united to limit the 
extent of his perambulations, or to resist bis preda- 


Emancipate them, and they are easily edu-.. 
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tory aggressions. It would have occupied them the 
year round, in seed-time and harvest as well as in 
winter—and the object would not have been accom- 
plished, after all, as it was by the short rally result- 
ing in the death of the common enemy. 

8. A dissolution of the Union has been proposed 
as the great Northern remedy for slavery. “It is 
easier to do better” by the abolition of slavery itself. 
Better, because the dissolution of the Union would 
not abolish slavery—but would lull the Northern 
conscience—deaden Northern sympathy—and an- 
nihilate Northern political control over slavery— 
better, because the Union would be a blessing, 
and would be preserved, if slavery were abolished: 
easier, because the Constitution makes ample 
provision for abolition, but makes none for dis- 
solution: easier, because a simple act of Congress 
would abolish slavery, but would not divide the 
Union without disputes concerning boundaries, to be 
settled by bloodshed: easier, because the nation 
would sooner be persuaded to abolish slavery, and 
thus preserve the Union, than they would be to dis- | 
solve the Union for the accommodation of a portion 
of the slaveholders and a portion of the abolition- 
ists, 

9. A revolution has been proposed on account of 
slavery. Such a revolution might or might not in- 
clude a dissolution of the Union. If it did, we have 
shown that “it is easier to do better.” If it did not, 
“it is easier to do better”—for some of the same rea- 
sons and for similar ones. Abolition without revolu- 
tion is easier than abolition with it. Before the peo- 
ple could be persuaded to attempt a revolution on 
account of slavery, they would persuade themselves 
to avert a revolution by abolishing slavery, which 
would cost them neither blood, nor treasure, nor civil 
commotion, nor even the trouble of framing a new 
constitution, but simply and solely the care and la- 
bor of depositing suitable yotes in the ballot-box! 





10. State nullification of pro-slavery federal acts 
has been proposed as the sole political panacea for 
the North, for the annoyances of slavery. This in- 
cludes no direct political action for the relief of the 
slaves themselves. “It is easier to do better,” by 
abolishing slavery. Better, because it strikes at the 
root of the evil instead of the branches—better, be- 
cause it relieves those who most need it—relieves 
our brethren in bonds, as well as ourselves: easier, 
because it is easier (as Calhoun and his South-Caro- 
lina found, by experiment) to subsidize and wield 
the Federal Government, than it is to set it at defi- 
ance and nullify its edicts, while its powers are di- 
rected against us. By this, however, we do not 
repudiate the proposed nullification as a minor and 
auxiliary measure. We only insist that we must 
not rest in it, nor postpone that direct action against 
slavery which would either include or supersede it. 

But it is not in the anti-slavery cause alone that 
the maxim holds good, that “it is easier to do better ” 
than adopt half-way reformatory measures. In the 
temperance cause we always found it so. It was 
found easier to practice total abstinence than to in- 
dulge in moderate drinking and avoid drunken- 
ness—easier to enlist the public in what were 
then called total abstinence (though not tee-total) so- 
cieties, than in the old societies without any definite 
pledge. Aftérward it was found easier (especially 
on ground neyer before canvassed) to enrol names 
on the “ tee-total” pledge than on the former pledge 
against “ distilled spirits” only. And it is found 
easier to procure and to enforce rigid prohibitions of 
rum-selling, than it was to obtain ambiguous and 


the old, absurd, monopoly-creating enactments, that 
only undertook (like the Free-Soilers afterward) to 
“limit” or “localize” the pestilence, to make it 
“illegal” on some designated spots of “goil” while 
conceding its legality in others. 

The principle is of still wider scope. It belongs to 
the entire economy of moral and spiritual manifesta- 
tions. It is easier to serve God with a whole heart, 
than it is to serve God and Mammon. It is easier 
to repent of sin, than it is to patch up piece-meal and 
half-way outward reformations. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations, but at 
present, we judge “ easier to do better” by leaving 
our readers to make the sentiment their own, by 
tracing out, at their leisure, such further applications 
of the principle as may, from time to time, occur to 
them. 
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POPULARITY—INFLUENCE., 








Popvuar men are seldom men of influence. Popu- 
larity is acquired and preserved by swimming with 
the current of prevailing sentiment, a process in 
which the popular man is influenced by others, 
instead of influencing them. The man of marked, 
extensive, and permanent influence is the man of 
innovation and of agitation, who contends with pre- 
vailing sentiment, and, in time, produces marked 
changes. Such men seldom become popular. Popu- 
lar orators, popular preachers, popular statesmen 
very seldom produce any great changes. When 
such an one, after a long life of popularity, passes off 
the stage, no one can put his finger upon any great 
work of public utility he has ever accomplished. It 
would be easy to mention recent instances of the 
kind. On the other hand, when marked changes in 
public sentiment, or in social condition, are to be wit- 
nessed and accounted for, the faithful historian who 
looks beyond the surface will be compelled to trace 
them to individuals who were never popular, in their 
own times, however much they may be venerated 
afterward. 
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L 
THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1.50. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUMF. 


(From B, P. Aypetorre, D.D., late President of Woodward College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy inthe same. Published in the Cincinnati Gazette.) 


“THe Democracy or Curistianrry.—An able and original work. 
It is easy to see that the great lawofthe Bible,‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable 
rights of man, and must, therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- 
lish popular governments everywhere. But our author, in a style 
very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Christian spirit, 
shows that this great law of the Bible was once embodied by Divine 
authority in a written constitution—that given to God’s ancient peo- 
ple, Israel. He examines this constitution very carefully, and shows 
that both in its provisions and its practical working, it was the 
purest democracy that the world ever witnessed. 

“Tocqueville ‘had demonstrated, with rare ability, that the whole 
political and social current, on both sides of the Atlantic, was fayor- 
able to free institutions, and that republican government must ulti- 
mately and very speedily prevail. But an American citizen, the 
author of the work before us, proves that the Bible is at the 
foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity, per- 
fectly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we may 
then exultingly point not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 





half-way legislation, or to enforce the same, or any of 


the wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 
pledged to their final triumph and universal extension.” = 


| but little understood. 


(Letter to the author from Hon. Amasa WALKER, of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of State.) 
“ “ Boston, Dec. 31, 1851. 

“ Dear Sir : I have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
presented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 
the ‘ Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, so far as the 
old dispensation is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 
tience, for your second ;volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
still more striking democracy of the new. Genuine democracy [ 
have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity ; and 
I rejoice to see this great truth presented in the able and satisfactory 
manner you have thus far done; and should your second volume 
equai the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 
you have conferred a great benefit on the public. I am, very sin- 
cerely, yours, AMASA WALKER.” 


{From Professor Hupson, of Oberlin.) 


‘‘¢ The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every one 
should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well asthe sympa- 
thies which it cultivates, and the spirit which it breathes, are all on 
the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
and those who read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
ideas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 
portance: We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
his conclusions ; but the general scope of the work, and the spirit 
and tone of the discussion, will commend it to all who love original 
and independent thought. T. B. HUDSON.” 


(From E. Smiru, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio.) 


‘* T have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it as a 
thorough investigation of the very important subject of which it 
treats.” 

(From the New-York Tribune.) 

‘We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles. 
** * * The essay isa very able one, and well adapted, as Cob- 
bett used to say, for a THINKING people, and no fair-minded and intel- 
ligent reader can rise from a perusal of it without a higher apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles.” 


{From the New-York Evangelist.} 


‘‘This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
authorship of which the writer need not be ashamed. * * * He 
strikes at the root ofthe business at once. He traces the democratic 
principle, as it is mingled jin all God’s provisions for the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten- 
dency and character of the Mosaic Institutes is particularly able. 
He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
We have never seen the political bearings 
and scope of the Mosaic law so strikingly portrayed. The present 
volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament. We hope 
the author will be encouraged to go on withthe searching and im- 
partial examination.” 


Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 
periodicals. The second volume, now published, has received 
similar commendations, 
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SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 


A History of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view of 
the Slavery-question in the United States. Pp. 606, royal 12mo. 
Price, $1. 


This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference 
It contains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time; the divisions 
among American abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them ; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
“What ought to be done?” The book is an abstract of several yo- 
lumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volume, 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents and a copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 
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THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 


Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, 
and illustrative Facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents, 


(From Hon. Witt1aM Jay to the Author.) 


“Your analysis of the Slave-laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical application by the Southern courts evinces 
great andcareful research. ®* * * It is more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge as 
‘Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. The book is not only true, but it is unques- 
tionably true,” 





Iv. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTACLE 
TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


A prize Tract of 24 pages. Price, $3 per 100. 


Address WM. GOODELL, 48 Beekman street, New-York. 








——_—_—__.. 
J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95 & 97 Cliff, cor, Frankfort St. N. Y. 








